we reached the end of the roof we met the full force of
the storm in our faces. The stinging of the rain was like
an exquisite pain. As for the wind, we simply bent our
heads and defied it. My wife clung to my arm, we skidded
from side to side of the slippery planks, but we made rapid
progress. About a quarter of a mile ahead of us was a
dim light burning down in the harbour from the flying-
boat. We kept our eyes upon it and we easily out-
distanced the porters with the baggage. We drew nearer
and nearer. There was an Englishman in sailor's uniform
standing at the end like a guardian angel. He held out a
brawny hand as we drew near.
" Step carefully here, sir," he shouted to me as we
reached the railings. " Wait for your chance. Wait till
she comes down and then don't hesitate. I'll have yer
hand and the others will pull you in."
Inside I was laughing. I thought of the days when
my motor yacht had been the joy of my life, and of the wild
times both my wife and I had had boarding her in Garoupe
harbour after a dinner at the Cap d'Antibes when we had
let the vent d'est blow a little too long. My head was in
a whirl, but I timed my spring perfectly, was carried on
through the cubby-hole and into the arms of two more
sailors. My wife followed with equal success. Anna
arrived in the arms of the three sailors.
" Bravely done," the pilot who had assisted with our
embarkation declared. " This way."
We sat in luxurious chairs, very solid, very unyielding.
In some miraculous manner the men half stripped us, pro-
duced hot blankets from heaven knows where and rubbed
us. It seemed as though in five or ten minutes we were
completely dry and glowing with heat. I found myself
sipping a tumbler of hot grog, gripping it with both hands,
and my wife had some black coffee with a little brandy
poured into it. Up and down we went, like a child play-
ing with a ball on a string.
" Bad night," one of the sailors grinned.
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